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The Natal Witness, require investigation. The question of the education
of the Indian children in Natal is a most important one and, as the ex-
Superintendent of Education, Mr. Barnett, has well said, they cannot
safely be neglected if only for the sake of the white Colonists. Either the
ordinary schools should be left open or new schools be established to give
a suitable education to the Indian children. And here it may be remarked
that it would be a desirable addition to the usual curriculum to require
a knowledge of Indian languages. Interpretation that avails in the Colony
is by no means satisfactory without the fault of the interpreters and it
would be a cheap way of getting suitable interpreters to educate the Indian
youths in Indian languages.
As to the Transvaal, it still continues to be the source of the greatest
anxiety to the Indian community. Nothing there is yet settled. Law 3
of 1885 is being enforced rigorously. Indeed, the present Government
have even gone beyond the Law. They have pressed into service the Peace
Preservation Ordinance, which is purely a political measure, in order to
keep the Indian out of the Transvaal. Even bona-fide refugees are prevented
from entering the country. The case of Habib Motan v. The Attorney-
General has given the Indian traders a sort of relief and has saved them
from threatened extinction. But the victory in that case has given rise
to a violent, aggressive and uninformed agitation against the British Indians
in the Transvaal. It culminated in the now notorious anti-Asiatic con-
vention which recommended drastic and un-English measures and sup-
ported them by inflammatory speeches. Mr. Loveday distinguished him-
self by making a speech which drew from the Chairman of the British
Indian Association a sharp reply. Mr. Loveday tried to controvert the
statements made by Mr. Adbul Gani. But he has been again baffled
by that gentleman. He has sent to The Star a complete and categorical
retort.1 Thus, although the British Indian Association is often able to
meet unscrupulous statements by true facts, the position remains acute.
The people of Potchefstroom and other places have been advocating a
boycott and wounding even the religious susceptibilities of the local Indians.
In the meanwhile, precious time is being wasted by an ever shifting policy.
Lord Milner has failed to be firm on the side of justice and has yielded
away the rights of the British Indians to a clamorous and interested agi-
tation. Happily, the Indian Government have shown firmness and it may
be hoped that a reasonable solution of the difficulty will be arrived at before
long.
The Orange JRiver Colony has remained thorough. That it has also
remained un-British does not concern its inhabitants. The war was waged
for the Indians, among others. The Union Jack waves over Bloemfontein
but it affords no shelter to the British Indian who is shunned like a Pariah.
At the Cape, one notices the curious phenomenon of separate legis-
lation for separate parts of the Colony. Thus, an Indian in Cape Town
1 Vide "Letter to The Star" dated "Prior to December 24, 1904".